266        ELBA,  AND  THE HUNDRED DAYS.
The days followed one another, sad and monotonous.    The heat was oppressive, and the sea often rough.    Napoleon slept badly.    He rose often in the night, seeking a refuge from insomnia and grief in reading.    Shut up in his cabin, he spent his mornings in reading or writing, and his evenings in walking on the bridge.    He  used often to go and lean against the next to last cannon on the left side of the vessel, near the gangway.    Presently the whole crew were  calling it the  Emperor's   cannon.     Chatting with this or that one of his attendants in misfortune, he passed in review the places of his existence, at once bizarre and grandiose, which had in it something of legend, romance, and tragedy.    Frequently his companions, transported by the eloquence of these  recitals, which, like his soul, were full of fire, begged him to dictate what he had told so well.    " No, no," he responded, as if sick of his own story; " let history manage as best it can!    It may search out the truth if it wants to know it.    The archives of State are full of it.    France will find there the monuments of her glory, and, if she prizes them, let her busy herself in preserving them from   oblivion."    Then, remembering his most famous  victories:   " They are granite," said he.   " The tooth of envy can do nothing with them."    Las Cases, by calling his attention to the monotony of the hours, and the necessity of whil-ing away their dulness by work, at last induced him, on September 9, to dictate something about the siege of Toulon.   Afterwards he dictated his recollections of the first Italian campaign.